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allotted to commercial advertisements is very limited,
and the intelligence is not considerable, but the most
essential part of the journal is that which contains the
discussion of the politics of the day. In America
three quarters of the enormous sheet which is set
.before the reader are filled with advertisements, and
the remainder is frequently occupied by political in-
telligence or trivial anecdotes : it is only from time
to time that one finds a corner devoted to passionate
discussions like those with which the journalists of
France are wont to indulge their readers.
It has been demonstrated by observation, and dis-
covered by the innate sagacity of the pettiest as well
as the greatest of despots, that the influence of a power
is increased in proportion as its direction is rendered
more central. In France the press combines a two-
fold centralization ; almost all its power is centred
in the same spot, and vested in the same hands, for
its organs are far from numerous. . . .
Neither of these kinds of centralization exists in
America. The United States have no metropolis ;
the intelligence as well as the power of the country are
dispersed abroad, and instead of radiating from a
point, they cross each other in every direction ; the
Americans have established no central control over
the expression of opinion, any more than over the
conduct of business. These are circumstances which
do not depend on human foresight ; but it is owing
to the laws of the Union that there are no licences to
be granted to printers, no securities demanded from
editors as in France, and no stamp duty as in France
and formerly in England. The consequence of this
* is that nothing is easier than to set up a newspaper,
and a small number of readers suffices to defray the
expenses of the editor.
The number of periodical and occasional publica-